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HE COVER of the September 

issue is designed to capture some 
of the highlights of the Eighth Annual 
ALPA Safety Forum. 

Dedicated to the furtherance of air 
safety, the three-day meeting saw 
ALPA’s Air Safety Representatives dis- 
cuss the agenda, the results of the Asso- 
ctation’s Airport Safety Survey and 
future plans for correction of existing 
inadequacies at today’s airports. Panel 
discussions were held on the 14th and 
15th with talks by representatives of in- 
dustry, government, ALPA, and the 
military. These discussions were open 
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and frank and all delegates were given 
an opportunity to question the panel 
participants. 

On the evening of the 14th, the As- 
sociation sponsored the Annual Safety 
Forum Banquet. Guest speaker (see 
picture at left), was M. N. Gough, Di- 
rector Bureau of Safety Investigation, 
Civil Aeronautics Board. The Fourth 
Annual Air Safety Awards (see com- 
plete story on Page 7), were presented 
at the Banquet by C. N. Sayen to Cap- 
tains E. R. Watson (EAL), and J. L. 
DeCelles (TWA). 
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Eighth ALPA Air Safety Forum 


HE AIR LINE Pilots Association’s 

Eighth Annual Air Safety Forum 
was held at the Midway House Motel, 
Chicago, September 13-15. The entire 
Forum was devoted exclusively to a 
review of currently critical problems 
in airport development. 

Delegates representing the air car- 
riers, air line pilots, aircraft manu- 
facturers, government aviation agen- 
cies and military concentrated their ef- 
forts on a detailed study of existing 
lags in U.S. airports. 

Specifically, special reports, discus- 
sions and formal presentations cov- 
ered the need for adequate Fire and 
Rescue Equipment Requirements, Air- 
port Lighting and Marking, Runway 
Criteria, and the Furthering of Airport 
Safety in the Terminal Area. The dele- 
gates all agreed that these problems 
were “immediate” and “critical” and 
that close cooperation between all seg- 
ments of industry would be necessary 
to eliminate gross deficiencies in the 
nation’s airport system. 

Safety Forum Banquet 

The Air Safety Forum Banquet 
Wednesday evening featured the pre- 
sentation of the Fourth Annual Air 
Safety Awards and a speech by Melvin 
N. Gough, Director of Safety, Civil 
Aeronautics Board. 

The Safety Awards were presented 
by ALPA President, C. N. Sayen, to 
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Captain E. R. Watson (EAL), Miami, 
Florida and Captain J. L. DeCelles 
(TWA), Prairie Village, Kansas. The 
Air Safety Award is presented annual- 
ly by the Association to pilots making 
outstanding contributions to air safety. 
Further details on the recipients can 
be found on Page 7 of this issue. 


Eliminate the Cause 

Mr. Gough told the 250 Banquet 
guests that the real challenge in air 
safety lies in preventing accidents be- 
fore they happen and the method of 
prevention is to eliminate existing 
booby traps which are the real built-in 
cause for accidents. 

He added that pilots are the strong- 
est single force in furthering air safety, 
since the full responsibility for air 
safety has been deposited with the air 
crew. 

“When a pilot makes a mistake,” he 
said, “everyone hears about it. But 
very few people ever hear of when he 
doesn’t. Pilots have accepted a respon- 
sibility which of necessity was foisted 
on them—and they are doing a mag- 
nificent job of meeting that challenge”. 


Closed ALPA Sessions 
As in the past, the first day’s sessions 
were closed to all but ALPA safety 
delegates who were briefed by the As- 
sociation’s Engineering and Air Safety 
Department staff on the up-to-date 


progress made in ALPA’s Airport Safe- 
ty Survey and general Association ac- 
tivity in the field of proper airport 
development. 

C. F. Eck, Engineering and Air 
Safety Department, reported on 
ALPA’s Airport Survey findings: 

Important survey results showed that 
of the airports surveyed 79% have run- 
ways that should be lengthened; 60% 
had inadequate overrun areas; 70% 
do not have approach lighting; 98% 
do not have runway identifier lights: 
and 50% do not have towers. Eighty- 
six per cent of the airports surveyed 
had no surveillance radar available 
97% had no high speed turnoffs; 87% 
had no runway distance markers, anc 
96% had no runway visual range. 

Eck pointed out that pilot assistance 
is necessary to insure adequate airpor 
facilities, since the pilots are in the 
best position to benefit greatly, along 
with the traveling public, from a con 
certed effort to help correct these de 
ficiencies. 

T. G. Linnert, Director of the ALPA 
Engineering and Air Safety Depart 
ment, said, ‘““We can no longer tolerate 
repeated accidents of a category 01 
type and insufficient operations due tc 
lack of terminal aids any more thar 
we can tolerate repeated accidents due 
to airplane design deficiencies”. 


Major airports, he said, have either 
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ad considerable improvement, are in 
he process of improvement, or are 
»lanning improvement. The real need is 
it airports used by local service car- 
iers, according to Linnert. These air- 
vorts lack sufficient take-off and land- 
ng aids necessary for full utilization 
»y local carriers, business aircraft, and 
yrogrammed expansion of air freight. 

T. A. Basnight, ALPA’s Washington 
\ir Safety Representative, called air- 
ort lay-out, gating facilities, taxiway 
onfiguration, and associated installa- 
ions, “the greatest blight to efficient 
yperations in today’s air commerce sys- 
em”. 

“The air traffic control system”, he 
aid, “which still uses the obsolescent 
echniques of 1952, is able to provide 
nore aircraft to the approach gates 
than any of our major airports can 
‘fficiently handle”. 

Basnight also pointed to several air- 
craft accidents caused by poor runway 
construction and the failure of airport 
personnel to adequately remove snow 
and slush from runways. 


New Briefing Program 

Captain E. R. Watson (EAL), 
\LPA Safety Representative, presented 
1 proposed operations briefing program 
designed to provide air line pilots with 

more complete analysis of important 
changes that have taken place in the 
industry during the past two years. Ma- 
jor emphasis was placed on the intro- 
duction of the Federal Aviation Act of 
958 and the resultant ramifications. 

In his proposed briefing, Captain 
Vatson discussed the Act in a three- 
Id basis: (1) highly important seg- 
ients directly affecting air line pilots; 
2) increase in the regulatory agency’s 
ctivity created by the Federal Aviation 
\ct, including a look at FAA, its per- 
mnel, its budget, its facilities, its ac- 
ivities, and future plans; and, (3) in- 
reased emphasis and reinterpretation 
f the Civil Air Regulations as they 
ffect air line operations. 

Captain E. F. Hogate, American Air- 
nes Central Safety Chairman, briefed 
\LPA’s_ representatives on the job 
inctions of the Central Safety Chair- 
nan. The main assignment, he said, 
s selling safety to everyone in the in- 
lustry. He urged Central Safety Chair- 
nen to organize, encourage and stimu- 
ite their committees to seek out system- 
vide safety problems. The key to safety, 
e added, is to bring out incidents and 
ybtain their correction before they be- 
ome accidents. 

ALPA’s Safety Representatives also 
eviewed the agenda for the Safety 
‘orum and their progress in imple- 
nenting programs established at the 
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1959 Safety Forum. Panel members in- 
cluded W. L. Collier, Chairman, 
Ground Fire Control Committee: 
David Little, Chairman, All-Weather 
Flying Committee; L. Homer Mouden 
Chairman, Airworthiness and Perform- 
ance Committee; and, J. D. Smith 
ALPA Region I Safety Chairman. 

C. N. Sayen, ALPA President 
opened the general meeting on the 
morning of September 14th with hi 
welcoming address. 

Sayen stressed the need for adequat« 
airport funds to expand and bring pres 
ent airport facilities up to the level nec 
essary for the safe operation of today’: 
high-speed aircraft. He contrasted the 
billions of dollars being poured int 
the Federal Aid to highways system 
(3.223 billion in 1959) with an aver- 
age of only 28% million per year fo: 
airport improvements over the past ten 
years. 

As an example of the lag in airport 
facilities, Sayen pointed out that only 
two airports in this country have com- 
plete instrument landing systems in 
more than one direction, while London 
Airport has four instrument landing 
systems and approach lighting in four 
directions. 

Following is a chronological report 
on the Forum Sessions: 


Fire and Rescue Requirements 

Panel Members: Capt. W. L. Col- 
lier (PAA), Panel Chairman and 
Chairman Ground Fire Control Com- 
mittee; Hervey F. Law, General Man- 
ager, Airport Operations Division, Port 
of New York Authority; J. T. Stephen, 
Manager Mercer County Airport 
Trenton, N.J.; and John Bridges, FAA 
Airport Safety Specialist. 

Captain Collier spoke on the need fo: 
improved Fire and Rescue Facilities 
He cited instances of woeful lack of 
adequate fire and rescue facilities at 
U. S. airports. 

He reported on the Association’s res 
cue and fire survey conducted at 177 
airports in the past year, 162 of whicl 
are domestic. Survey results indicatec 
that only 18.8% of the total airport 
surveyed use some or all equipmen 
provided by the military, aircraft manu 
facturers, state governments, or th 
FAA. 

“By 1965,” said Collier, “FAA fore 
casts 49 billion domestic air carrier re\ 
enue passenger miles, and by 1970—6' 
billion. This trend alone casts a dee} 
shadow on the inadequate rescue an 
fire fighting facilities of most of ou 
airports.” 


Practice Makes Perfect 
Hervey F. Law said the Port of New 
York Authority carries on an extensiv: 
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rogram for its fire fighting and rescue 

ersonnel. A ‘hot’ fire drill is held at 

ach airport every month to keep per- 

mnel familiar with the heat and other 

haracteristics of a large gasoline fire 

nd to keep them proficient in the use 
fire fighting equipment. 

He outlined the procedures PONYA 
ad established in case of a standby or 
ctual emergency, the type of fire fight- 
ig equipment available, specifications 
9 new equipment, and the training 
rogram for fire fighting personnel. 
John T. Stephen confined his dis- 
ission of facilities to the smaller air- 
orts, citing the chief problem confront- 
1g airport managers—how much equip- 
ent should they have and who can 
ain volunteers? The need for equip- 
nent, he said, should be based on what 
ype of aircraft each airport can handle 
vhether or not the frequency is twice 
60 times a day. 

He called on the FAA to provide aid 
oO airport operators in constructing, Oop- 
rating, and maintaining an efficient 
re fighting system. He also stated that, 
1 his estimation, the smaller the air- 
ort, the greater the need for the air- 
ort manager to keep informed on pro- 


tection measures and training programs. 


John Bridges told delegates to obtain 
itisfactory results, it is necessary to 
ave the type of equipment in the 
lantity required, manned by trained 
‘rsonnel who comply with pre-planned 
erating procedures—brightly painted 
ucks manned by untrained personnel 
rovide a pretty picture, but little else, 
added. 
He cited the background of fire 
hting programs from the pre-World 
ar II era to the present and explained 
new program developed by the FAA 
hich is expected to provide adequate 
otection for approximately 90% of the 
rports handling commercial passenger 
iffic. He added that for economic rea- 
ns the same degree of protection 
obably would not be provided at the 
ialler airports handling the remaining 
1% of traffic, but that an attempt 
vuld be made to obtain a degree of 
otection at all airports subject to use 
multi-engine aircraft. 


Airports, Communities, and Noise 

Jack R. Cram, President of the Na- 

mal Aircraft Noise Abatement Coun- 
explained the organizational struc- 

re of NANAC, its history, and future 

ans. 

He said the primary objectives of the 

yuncil include: 

>» The development and carrying out 
a National Aircraft Noise Abatement 

ogram. 

» Encouraging research and develop- 
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Fourth ALPA Safety 
Award Presentation 


OR THE SECOND consecutive 

year, two air line pilots were 
named as recipients of the Air Safety 
Award presented annually by ALPA 
to pilots making outstanding con- 
tributions to air safety. 

The Fourth Annual Awards were 
given to Captains E. R. Watson 
(EAL) and J. L. DeCelles (TWA), 
by Association President, C. N. 
Sayen at the Safety Forum Banquet. 

Both Captains Watson and De- 
Celles have been active in air line 


pilot safety activities since the late 


1940’s—Watson in the field of pilot 


-. training and new aircraft evaluation, 
: and DeCelles in the field of accident 


investigations. 

Captain Watson has been Chair- 
man of ALPA’s Training Plans Com- 
mittee since its creation by the 1956 
Convention. His work has been par- 
ticularly significant in the fields of 
training, air traffic control, airspace, 
crew qualifications, and accident in- 


vestigation and evaluation. Watson 


has been Chairman of the Eastern 


Air Lines’ Training Study Commit- 


tee since 1956, and Central Safety 
Chairman for EAL since 1957. He is 


currently serving as a regional air 


:. safety representative in ALPA’s Re- 
: gion II. 


Captain DeCelles, in his capacity 


- as a Central Safety Chairman, was 


largely responsible for the exonera- 


Captains J. L. DeCelles (left) and E. R. Watson (right) hold plaques 
presented to them by ALPA President C. N. Sayen (center) 





























tion of Captain Ivan Spong who had 
been blamed for the destruction of 
his Martin 404 when it crashed into 
a mountainside near Albuquerque, 
New Mexico, in 1955. 

Working with the Association’s 
Engineering and Air Safety Depart- 
ment, Captain DeCelles, succeeded 
in reopening the Spong Case and, 
subsequently, presented evidence to 
the CAB which resulted in a supple- 
mental report clearing Captain 
Spong. Captain DeCelles is presently 
serving as Council Chairman for 
TWA pilots based at Kansas City. 

The ALPA Air Safety Awards 
were established in 1957. The first 
award was presented that year to 
Captain E. A. Cutrell, an American 
Airlines’ pilot for his work in devel- 
oping the ALPA Centerline Ap- 
proach Lighting System. 

Captain J. D. Smith, of Capital 
Airlines, won the 1958 Award for his 
work in air traffic control; and, last 
year’s award was jointly presented to 
Captain L. Homer Mouden, Braniff 
Airways, and Captain R. A. Stone 
of United Air Lines. Captain Mou- 
den won the Award for his work in 
aircraft airworthiness and new plane 
evaluation and Captain Stone for 
his activity in aircraft exterior light- 
ing for collision warning and the de- 
velopment of collision warning de- 
vices. 
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ment of new methods of operation 
which will reduce aircraft noise. 

> Serving as a control source of in- 
formation and experience and provid- 
ing counsel in connection with local 
aircraft noise abatement procedures. 

» Attempting to anticipate problems 
and assist in the development and or- 
ganization of local industry noise abate- 
ment groups. 

>» Providing industry, management 
and executives of interested organiza- 
tions with detailed information regard- 
ing aircraft noise abatement matters on 
a nationwide basis. 

» Serving as an accurate source of 
complete public information on nation- 
wide aircraft noise abatement activities 
and procedures; and 

>» Maintaining liaison with appropri- 
ate governmental groups. 

Pilots,” he concluded, “are the keys 
to the success of any noise abatement 
program. The pilot group has done an 
outstanding job of adhering to NANAC 
procedures and contributing to the alle- 
viation of noise problems in critical 
areas.” 

Airport Lighting and Marking 

Panel Members: Captain D. S. Little 
(AAL), Panel Chairman and Chair- 
man of the All-Weather Flying Com- 
mittee; Robert F. Gates, FAA National 
Aviation Facilities Experimental Cen- 
ter; Captain W. A. Jensen, Director, 
Operations/ANTC, ATA; Ross A. 
Knight, Director of Technical Service, 
AOC; H. P. Julliard, AAAE Deputy 
Director of Airports, Louisville, Ky.; 
and Russell Hartz, Director, Bureau of 
Navy Weapons, USAF. 

Captain Little explained the need for 
adequate airport lighting and marking 
for all aircraft from the DC-3 to the 
707. He added that local service car- 
riers need just as badly as trunk car- 
riers, the equivalent in facilities and 
aids to get in or out of terminals in 
poor visibility, and that Federal criteria 
for qualifying for provisioning of ILS 
should not be dependent upon a large 
number of instrument approaches, but 
rather on the basis that if the terminal 
warrants CAB direction of one round 
trip a day by a scheduled public carrier, 
then that fact alone justifies the pro- 
visioning of approach facilities. 


Airport Lighting 

Robert Gates brought the delegates 
up to date on FAA’s latest develop- 
ments in airport lighting—visual glide 
slope indicators and landing mat touch- 
down lighting systems. He explained the 
FAA’s method of testing and its fu- 
ture plans for making additional land- 
ing aids available. He said that FAA 
has selected the Royal Aircraft Estab- 
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lishment visual glide slope indicator and 
button light low profile fixtures mount- 
ed in the runway surface for future in- 
stallations. 

W. A. Jensen discussed the entire 
range of airport lighting. He cited the 
failure to properly integrate various air- 
port lighting systems as one of the 
greatest mistakes in the past; but added 
that if air line managements, pilots, 
and the government continue to work 
together, progress in improvement of 
safety through better lighting can be 
realized. 

R. A. Knight opened his address with 
a statement that the most significant 
feature of airport lighting today is the 
lack of definite technical knowledge 
concerning new concepts in the lighting 
field. Specifically, he called for the es- 
tablishment of definite national stand- 
ards, a definition in definite terms as to 
what the operational needs were, how 
they will be justified in terms of safety 
or reliability, and how the need will be 
met. The answers, he said, should be 
provided by the government, since it 
is the guiding power for airports. 

H. P. Julliard said that the AAAE is 
anxious to install whatever lighting is 
necessary, but the big question is—who 
will pay for them? He explained that 
the airport operators are caught be- 
tween two forces—lack of adequate 
funds and the pressing need for modern 
airport lighting and marking systems. 
He asked the pilot delegates to continue 
their practice of monitoring the present 
lighting systems and informing airport 
managers of deficiencies or inoperative 
lights. 

Russell Hartz explained the Navy’s 
system of airport lighting and told dele- 
gates that through their testing pro- 
grams they had arrived at “Navy Stand- 
ards” for lighting which, in many cases, 
surpassed the maximum qualifications 
presently in use at airports handling 
commercial traffic. He added that the 
Navy would continue to test new sys- 
tems at NAFEC in order to further 
raise military standards of safety. 


Runway Criteria Panel 

Panel Members: Captain L. H. Mou- 
den (BNF), Panel Chairman and 
Chairman of the Airworthiness and 
Performance Committee; Captain J. 
F. Gill, Director, Flight Safety, East- 
ern Air Lines; P. A. Hahn, FAA Chief 
Airport Engineering Branch; Ross A. 
Knight; and H. P. Julliard. 

L. H. Mouden stated that because of 
present runway inadequacies, the in- 
capacitation of a single aircraft at a 
strategic point on a runway could close 
a major air terminal. He said that the 
construction of compacted and stabil- 


ized areas at each end of the runway 
would solve this problem and eliminate 
millions of dollars in repairs and loss of 
usage of airplanes, if not in actual de- 
struction of the aircraft or loss of hu- 
man lives. 

(Epiror’s Note: A compacted arec 
consists of a foundation material whic/ 
is subjected to heavy pressures by roac 
machinery to form a solid base for sup 
porting heavy wheel loads.) 

Mouden also called for programs t 
improve runway conditions, and to re 
search the feasibility of adding abrasiv: 
components to concrete and asphal 
runways to improve braking surfaces 
He reiterated the Association’s positior 
that concrete runways provide the best 
features for maximum braking action 


ALPA's 
Airport 

Survey 
Results 


Presented 
At 
Forum 


From the Carriers’ View 

John F. Gill presented the air car- 
riers’ views on runway development 
needs, citing the necessity for develop- 
ment of adequate landing aids at small 
er airports, better methods of snow re 
moval, and installation of additiona! 
runway visual ranges. 

Concentrating mainly on snow re 
moval, he said that too many accident 
resulted from inadequate removal anc 
that a standard criteria for plowin; 
heights would be necessary. Some of th: 
more dangerous situations during win 
ter, according to Gill, are deceivin: 
drifts, slush which slow take-off speeds 
and lack of contrast between a snow 
covered runway and the surroundin 
areas. A major problem at some air 
ports is the obscuring of runway light 
by wind-blown snow. Constant airpor 
inspection during bad weather is im 
perative, he concluded. 

Choosing the technical aspects o 
runway development, P. A. Hahn ex 
plained the ‘tools’ that FAA uses ir 

(Continued on Page 12) 
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RUNWAY CONDITION 
Good 
Fair 
Deficient 
TAXIWAY CONDITION 
Good 
Marginal 
Deficient 
LOADING RAMP CONDITION 
Good 
Fair 
Deficient 


APPROACH LIGHTING INSTALLED 





Configuration "A" and Others 
Strobe Beacons 


RUNWAY IDENTIFIER LIGHTS INSTALLED 


RUNWAY LIGHTS INSTALLED 





High Intensity 
Medium Intensity 
Low Intensity 


RUNWAY MARKING INSTALLED 
Good 
Marginal 
None 

RUNWAY LENGTH AVAILABLE 
Adequate 
Marginal 
Deficient 


TAXIWAY LIGHTING & MARKING 








Good 
Marginal 
Deficient 
RAMP LIGHTING & MARKING AVAILABLE 





Good 
Marginal 
Deficient 


OBSTRUCTION LIGHTING & MARKING AVAILABLE 





Good 
Fair 
Deficient 


RUNWAY OVERRUN AVAILABLE 





Good 
Fair 
None 


AVAILABLE FIRE & RESCUE FACILITIES 





Good Protection 
Some Protection 
No Protection 


SNOW REMOVAL AVAILABLE 





Good + not applicable 
Marginal 
Deficient 


VEHICULAR PROCEDURES IN USE 





Good 
Fair 
Deficient 


INSTRUMENT LANDING FACILITIES AVAILABLE 
ILS 


VOR 
Beacons only 


TOWER FACILITIES AVAILABLE COMMISSIONED 
COMMUNICATIONS PROCEDURES AVAILABLE 


56% 
33% 
11% 


53% 
35% 
12% 


647, 
30% 
6% 


30% 
11% 


2% 


387, 
447, 
18% 


207, 
387, 
42%, 


21% 
75% 
47. 


13% 
36% 
51% 


207, 
57% 
237 


247, 
667 
107, 


16% 
24% 
607, 


87, 
57% 


107% 
35% 
15% 


20% 
697, 
11% 


33% 
53% 
33% 


427 


Good 42% 
Fair = 
Deficient 
WEATHER FACILITIES AVAILABLE 
Good = 
Marginal 7 
Deficient 7, 
SURVEILLANCE RADAR AVA LE 
Now 14% 
Planned 3% 
None 867, 
HIGH SPEED TURNOFFS AVAILABLE 
Now 3% 
Planned 6% 
None 97% 


RUNWAY DISTANCE MARKERS AVAILABLE 


Now 13% 
Planned 1% 
None 87% 


RUNWAY VISUAL RANGE AVAILABLE 





Now 47% 
Planned 8% 
None 967 


NAVIGATION FACILITIES INSTALLED AT TERMINAL AREAS: 





pH" BEACONS (OMLY)......cccccccccccccccceces —— 
Db VOR PACILITIES......-.eseee0- eccccee eccecccccecese 00338 
D ILS PACILITIES......cccccccccccce ecccccccccccoceccsces 33% 
>) SURVEILLANCE RADAR........- Shenhiiscadhbenciieunkann 14% 


TFRMINAL FACILITIES LACKING: 





D WO TOWERS. .....ccc0000 seaseeses $cberencsenes covceeeeeee 
> NO WEATHER FACILITIES..........-2+-e2+eee0 sockseeneeeee 
> MARGINAL SNOW REMOVAL PROCEDURES. ........2-++s+++++ .- 50% 
> MARGINAL FIRE AND RESCUE FACILITIES....-----+-+--++++-92% 
> MARGINAL VEHICULAR PROCEDURES............ eenesee cool 
> NO RUNWAY VISUAL RANGE PROCEDURES.........--- haben - 96% 
> INSUFFICIENT OBSTRUCTION LIGHTING & MARKING.........- 767, 
> MARGINAL COMMUNICATION PROCEDURES.......-..----+++++- 587% 


AIRPORTS HAVING RUNWAYS WHICH: 


D SHOULD BE LENGTHENED. ........cccccccccccccccccccsccceeIIS 
> ARE DEFICIENT (NEED REPAIR, ETC.)......+---ee0e5 cooe LIZ 
> HAVE VERY INADEQUATE OVERRUN AREAS.......... Becccc ee cOOR 
> DO NOT HAVE "HI" INTENSITY LIGHTING. . eoccees srcccccecOhe 
D DO NOT HAVE MARKING. ......cccccccccccccccccocseccecs 42% 
> DO NOT HAVE APPROACH LIGHTING.........++0+00+ cocccccc IGE 
> DO NOT HAVE RUNWAY IDENTIFIER LIGATS............- +++ 98% 
> DO NOT HAVE RUNWAY DISTANCE MARKING.......... occcccce SIS 
> DO NOT HAVE HIGH SPEED TURNOFFS......... cccccccccccceDe 


AIRPORTS HAVING TAXIWAYS WHICH: 
> ARE TOO NARROW OR NEED REPAIR.............. 
> ARE NOT PROPERLY LIGHTED OR MARKED.............++-++-51% 
AIRPORTS HAVING LOADING RAMPS WHICH: 
> ARE TOO SMALL OR NEED REPAIR............+2+0+ee0++--36% 


> ARE INADEQUATELY LIGHTED OR MARKED............-.+00++23% 
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Congratulations, Captain! 
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An Engineering Problem 


Mrs. C. C. Spencer 


ALPA Safety Displays 


Safety Forum Banquet 
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Mexicans, Canadians Study New Runway Lights 
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Hello, Camera Man! 


What Does Yours Say? 


Going Home 
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(Continued from Page 8) 
determining proper dimensions, build- 
ing materials, etc., to be used in run- 
way construction. All airports, he said, 
have to be built in accordance with the 
FAA’s Standard Specification for Con- 
struction of Airports. These specifica- 
tions are arrived at after intense peri- 
ods of testing and evaluation. He added 
that the best method of insuring a 
safe runway is through the use of pre- 
ventive maintenance. Either rigid o1 
flexible pavement material properly 
designed and constructed is satisfac- 
tory for runway construction, he said. 
FAA is presently studying two “cur- 
rent problems” in relation to runways 

-runway roughness — and coefficient 
of friction. 

R. A. Knight called for better guid- 
ance for airport operators through in- 
creased communications from the FAA 
and air carriers. Areas where airport 
operators need guidance are: location 
of airports for optimum usefulness; run- 
way configuration for optimum capaci- 
ty; and, integration of aircraft perform- 
ance requirements into the available 
runway configuration. He quoted the 
Curtiss Report of 1957 which stated 
that there is a great necessity for co- 
ordination of national and local efforts 
to insure that airports do not become 
the neglected element of the over-all 
system. He gave examples of improve- 
ment of government coordination in 
this area, but added that greater cen- 
tral leadership by the government was 
necessary to determine the proper bal- 
ance between airborne and ground 
capabilities. There is also a need for the 
government to keep airport manage- 
ment informed of the operational char- 
acteristics of new aircraft, he added. 

Problems, Problems 

H. P. Julliard explained some of the 
unusual problems of the local airport 
manager: 

>» He may be working under local 
hardships. His boss might also be Com- 
missioner of Parks and therefore more 
interested in shrubbery than prope 
runways. 

>» The airport manager went to war. 
When he returned, he found airports 
had been established according to mili- 
tary—-not civilian need. 

>» After the war, the development 
of aircraft types was so rapid that the 
vehicle far outdistanced the airport, 
and a crash program was necessary to 
take up the slack. 

>» The airport manager has to work 
with historical limitations. In order to 
improve an airport, it is often neces- 
sary to secure more area—but land 
easements are difficult to negotiate. 
Many airports cannot expand because 
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they have been surrounded by con- 
struction. Then there’s the oldest prob- 
lem—lack of adequate funds. 

Despite these limitations, Julliard 
stated the airport manager is anxious 
to provide airport users with every- 
thing necessary for the safe operation 
of aircraft and will strive to provide 
ideal conditions. 


Terminal Area Safety 

Panel Members: Captain J. D. Smith 
(CAP), Panel Chairman and Region 
I Safety Chairman; F. S. Pittenger, 
AAAE Commissioner of Aviation, 
Syracuse, N. Y.; E. Thomas Burnard, 
Executive Vice-President, AOC; Cap- 
tain J. F. Gill; and, Chester G. Bow- 
ers, FAA Chief Airport Operations 
Branch. 

J. D. Smith opened the panel by 
stating that unless proper corrective 
action is taken to improve terminal 
areas, the exposure to accidents or in- 
cidents will obviously increase. He add- 
ed, “it is appreciated that a substan- 
tial effort designed to improve air 
space usage has been undertaken; how- 
ever, it is questionable whether sufh- 
cient attention is being given to improv- 
ing over-all terminal area operations. 
If aviation is to be permitted to expand 
as rapidly as possible, it can only be 
concluded that appropriate corrective 
action must be directed to increasing 
airport capacity.” 

Smith said that there was an increas- 
ing need for airport certification to 
establish minimum standards which all 
airports would be required to maintain. 
He also cited the need for more inten- 
sive airport maintenance procedures 
and the need for air traffic control to 
embrace the operation of civil traffic 
from the ramp of departure to the 
ramp of arrival. 

F. S. Pittenger told delegates that 
the problem of furthering airport safe- 
ty cannot be solved by the idea of 
regulation, policing, or through pres- 
sures; but, rather through close coop- 
eration and communication of the en- 
tire industry. Some major safety prob- 
lems, he said, could be worked out on 
the drawing board such as giving more 
consideration to presently existing air- 
ports when a new aircraft type is de- 
signed. He called for more research 
and study to develop pavement mate- 
rials that would be more resistent to 
skid, built-in fire and rescue protection 
equipment, and fire resistant installa- 
tion of exterior and interior materials 
and features of the aircraft. He also 
surveyed technical standard order im- 
plementation and airport maintenance. 

E. Thomas Burnard summed up the 
necessary factors for insuring a high 


level of safety in aviation: an orderly 
development of a national system of 
airports; an increase in airport capa- 
city; and a more efficient utilization 
of that capacity. He outlined a pro- 
gram for improved terminal facilities 
which included: (1) a more complete 
recognition of Federal responsibility 
for providing stable financial participa- 
tion with state and local airport spon- 
sors in the construction of the basic 
airport system of the nation; (2) recog- 
nition of Federal responsibility for de- 
termining need for and providing de- 
vices and facilities found necessary to 
safety, including those related to ap- 
proach, landing and run-out and air- 
craft fire protection; and (3) better 
research answers to separation of air- 
port runways, and turnoffs. 

He called on the industry to estab- 
lish a clearer recognition of the areas 
of responsibility and the nature of 
problems which must be faced in order 
to assure greater progress in air safety. 

"Use What You Have" 

Appearing as a panel member for 
the second time during the day, Cap- 
tain J.F. Gill stated that the installa- 
tion of new runways would be few 
and far between and that, “we will 
have to live with the runways we 
have.” What is vital now, he said, is 
the improvement of present airports 
in order to realize their full effective- 
ness. 

Chester G. Bowers closed the panel 
and the Forum with a history of the 
American Airport Movement, the past 
and future role of FAA in that move- 
ment, and the financial programs sup- 
porting airport expansion. 

The object of the Federal Govern- 
ment, he said, is to assist the local air- 
port owner in order to bring about 
an adequate system of airports. Re- 
garding technical Standard Orders— 
they need only be adhered to when 
Federal funds are involved. He added 
that at present, there is no general 
FAA proposal for Federal Airport 
certification; but, that this does not 
preclude some Federal classification or 
rating of airports for specific purposes. 

The 1960 Forum closed on a note 
of optimism and renewed vigor. All 
delegates agreed that much had been 
accomplished through the three-day 
meeting, but that future implementa- 
tion of the programs and ideas dis- 
cussed would provide the true measure 
of success. 

Observers attributed the success of 
the Forum to the frank and open atti- 
tude of the delegates—a tone which 
permeated the Forum from beginning 
to end, and was especially evident dur- 
ing question and answer periods. 
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Meet Your Professional Staff 


Those pilots who are active in Association work are well-acquainted with 
ALPA’s professional staff members. However, to other pilot members, the staff is a 
voice on the phone or a name on a letter. On numerous occasions it has been sug- 
gested that a method of introducing the Staff to the entire pilot group be devised. 
In view of these requests, the Association has taken this opporturtity to print the 
background and qualifications of each staff member. 





Theodore G. Linnert 
Director of the Engineering and Air 
safety Department. Born: April 30, 
1912. Education: B.S. Degree in Aero- 
iautical Engineer- 
ng. He is a regis- 


ered professional 
engineer in the 
State of Illinois. 


Em ployment: 
Continuously em- 
lloyed for 31 years 
n aviation activi- 
ies inareasaffect- \ 

ng the manufac- 

ure, design, flight test, and operation 
f aircraft. He has been an ALPA 
mployee for 16 years. He is an Associ- 
te Fellow, Institute of Aeronautical 
sciences; member of the Aircraft Own- 
rs & Pilots Association; member of 
he Committee on Aircraft Operational 
’roblems, National Aeronautic and 
pace Administration; member, Cater- 
illare Club 1936; Associate Member, 
\merican Association of Airport Execu- 
ives. Married, 2 children. 





Carl F. Eck 
Born: April 20, 1917. Education: 
}.S. Degree in Aeronautical Engineer- 
g. Employment: Twenty-three years 
of experience in 
aviation engineer- 
ing activities as a 
staff member for 
Vultee, Martin 
Aircraft, and 
ALPA. Eck ob- 
tained his commer- 
cial and _instruc- 
tor’s rating in 
1940. He was a 
ilot for TWA Air Transport Com- 
and from 1942-1947. Operated an 
ir service in the vicinity of Baltimore 
nd Annapolis, Maryland between 
940-1945. He joined ALPA’s Engt- 
eering Department in 1947. He is a 
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member of the Institute of Aeronauti- 
cal Sciences and the NACA subcom- 
mittee on meteorological problems. He 
is also active in administrative boy 
scouting programs. Married, 2 children. 


Legal And 


Conciliation © 





F, Harold Bennett 

Director of ALPA’s Legal Depart- 
ment. Born: December 1, 1900. Educa- 
tion: University of Illinois and Kent 
College of Law 
(LLB). Employ- 
ment: Various 
affiliations in gen- 
eral practice of 
law 1923 - 1934; 
Law firm Aiken, 
McCurry & Ben- 
nett 1934-1945. 
Chief Counsel 
War Labor Board, 
Enforcement Division, Chicago, 1945- 
1947. ALPA Legal Department 1947 to 
date. He became Director of the Legal 
Department in 1953. Military: Ist 
Lieutenant Reserves 1925-1930. He is 
a member of the Chicago Bar Associa- 
tion. Married, 1 child. 


Maurice H. Schy 

Attorney. Born: January 15, 1915. 
Education: B.A., M.A., and J.D. De- 
grees. Employment: He joined ALPA 
as a member of 
the Legal Depart- 
ment in 1948. As- 
signed to Alaska, 
Aloha, Western, 
Transocean, West 
Coast, California 
Eastern Aviation, 
Cordova, Ellis, 
Flying Tiger, 
Great Lakes, Ha- 
waiian, Los Angeles, Northern Consoli- 
dated, Overseas National, Pacific North- 
ern, Pan American World, Resort, and 
Pacific Air Lines. Married. 








Mort Wigderson 

Attorney. Born: May 17, 1918. Edu- 
cation: Ph. B—LLB University of Wis- 
consin. Employment: Self - employed, 
Director of an 
Employment Rela- 
tions Consultant’s 
Legal Firm. He 
came to ALPA’s 
Legal Department 
in 1957. Military: 
He served four 
years as a Captain 
in the U.S. Air 
Force. Assigned to 
Braniff, Caribbean Atlantic, Cen- 
tral, Eastern, Mackey, Pan American 
Grace, Piedmont, Riddle, Slick, South- 
ern, Trans-Texas, and United Air Lines. 
He is President of the Great Dane 
Club of Wisconsin. Member of Gamma 
Eta Gamma. Married, 4 children. 





A. L. Bradburn 

Attorney. Born: August 15, 1907. Ed- 
ucation: Loyola University School of 
Law and Post Graduate at University 
of Chicago, LLB 
1936. Em ploy- 
ment: Golf Profes- 
sional; general law 
practice, attorney 
and Industrial Re- 
lations Supervisor 
for James Stewart 
& Co., Inc. and 
General Counsel 
for the Graver 
Tank & Mfg. Co. Inc. Joined ALPA’s 
Legal staff in 1960. Military: 1943- 
1945 U.S. Army, Military Police- 
Stationed in England, France, Austria, 
and Germany. Member of Chicago 
Bar, Illinois Bar, Hammond Bar, Indi- 
ana Bar, and American Bar Associa- 
tions. Past member of the Hammond, 
Indiana City Council, 1951-1955. Mem- 
ber of Phi Alpha Delta Legal Fra- 
ternity, American Legion, Veterans of 
Foreign Wars, and President of Wood- 
mar (Hammond, Ind.) Home Owners 
Association. Married, 4 children. 
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John P. O'Brien 

Attorney. Born: January 1, 1924. Ed- 
ucation: University of Nebraska 1946- 
1952. B.S. in Law Degree—1950; LLB 
from the Nebraska 
College of Law 
1952. Em ploy- 
ment: 1952-1955, 
Private practice of 
law. 1955 -1956, 
Iowa National 
Mutual Insurance 
Company. He 
joined ALPA in 
1956. Military: 
1942-1943, Civilian Pilot Training. 
1943-1945, U. S. Air Corps Fighter 
Pilot; crop duster. Assigned to Ameri- 
can, Bonanza, Capitol, Chicago Heli- 
copter, Continental, Frontier, Lake 
Central, North Central, Northwest 
Ozark and Trans World Airline 





James P. Martin 

Attorney. Born: December 21, 1926 
Education: A.B. Degree from Notre 
Dame, 1949; J.D. Loyola School of 
Law, 1958. Em- 
ployment: Private 
practice; Insur- 
ance Company: 
Sailmaker: Rein- 
forcing Steel En- 
gineer: Roofing: 
Sales Manager for 
Dean Steel Com- 
pany. He joined 
ALPA’s Legal De- 
partment in 1960. Military: Seaman 
USNR, 1940-1946. Lieutenant aboard 
a destroyer 1951-1953. He is a member 
of the Chicago Yacht Club and Illi- 
nois State Bar Association. Assigned 
to Trans Carribean, Allegheny, 
AAXICO, Capital, Delta, Mohawk, 
New York, Northeast and Seaboard & 
Western Airlines. 
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Lucien Koch 


Employment Agreements 


Director, 
Department. Born: June 29, 1907. Edu- 
cation: M.A. in Economics and Labor 


from the Univer- 
sity of .Wisconsin. 
Employment: He 
has been a teach- 
er: a labor mem- 
ber of the Ship 
Building Commis- 
sion of the War 
Labor Board; and 
a member of the 
Research Division 
of the Old Age Survivors Insurance 
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Program of the Social Security Admin- 
istration. He entered full-time union 
work in 1937 with the Marine and Ship 
Builders Union. He also worked as a 
consultant with the United Steelwork- 
ers of America prior to his joining 
ALPA as a negotiator in 1951. He is 
the ALPA negotiator for Pan American 
World Airways, Capital and West Coast 
Airlines. He is a member of the Indus- 
trial Relations Research Association, 
Fellowship of Reconciliation and Amer- 
ican Civil Liberties Union. Married, 
1 child. 








John C. Christie 
Executive Assistant, Negotiations. 
Born: February 11, 1905. Education: 
He attended the University of Minne- 
sota and was a - 
member of Phi : ee . 
Kappa Psi Frater- -s 
nity. He majored : 
in Journalism. qa. . foo 
Employment: He — 
has been active . | 
in the field of & 
transportation 
since graduation y 
from college. He 
worked as a Vice-President of traffic 
for Spokane Steamship Company 
and for many years as a management 
representative in contract negotiations 
for road drivers for two U. S. trucking 
companies. He joined ALPA in 1944 
and headed the Negotiations Depart- 
ment from 1952-1960. He is the ALPA 
negotiator for Northwest, Trans World, 
Hawaiian and Aloha Airlines, and also 
works on special assignments on other 
air lines. Married, 3 children. 
Frank J. Albright 
Negotiator. Born: September 11, 
1906. Education: Attended Northwest- 
ern University. Employment: Assistant 
Manager for a 
trucking firm from 
1938 to 1944. He 
was an editor for 
the Washington 
State Weekly 
Newspaper from 
1946 to 1947. He 
joined ALPA in 
1944 as a member 
of the Statistics 
and Research Division. From 1947- 
1950 he worked in the Education and 
Organization Department until ap- 
pointed a member of the negotiating 
staff in 1950. He is presently ALPA 
negotiator for National, Northeast, Pan 
American Grace, Piedmont and 
Mackey Airlines. He is a member of the 
Northern Nut Growers Association and 
the Illinois Nut Tree Association. Mar- 
ried, 1 child. 


William J. MacWilliams, Jr. 

Research Director and Negotiator. 
Born: September 18, 1908. Education: 
A.B. and M.B.A. from the University 
of Alabama. He 
also studied Ad- 
vance Economics 
at Syracuse Uni- 
versity from 1950- 
1952. Em ploy- 
ment: Accounting 
Department, 
Southern Bell 
Telephone Com- 
pany, 1947-1948; 
Teacher at Rensselaer Polytechnic In- 
stitute, 1948-1951; and a staff membe1 
of the Montgomery, Alabama, Cham- 
ber of Commerce, 1951-1954. Military: 
U. S. Army 1941-1945. Joined ALPA 
in 1954. He is the ALPA negotiator 
for Eastern and Mohawk Airlines. He 
is a member of Theta Chi Fraternity 
and the Pershing Rifles Fraternity 
Married, 3 children. 





James R. Murphy 

Negotiator. Born: June 29, 1931. 
Education: He attended Knox College 
and the University of Illinois—B.S. in 
Economics. Em- 
ployment: Joined 
ALPA in 1956 as 
Administrative As- 
sistant to the Ad- 
ministrator. In 
1957 he was ap- 
pointed Adminis- 
trative Assistant to 
the Research _Di- 
rector and has 
been active in special ALPA research 
projects. In 1959 he became a stafl 
member of the Negotiations Department 
and is presently negotiator for New 
York Airways and Chicago Helicopter 
Airways. Military: Two years U. S. 
Army. Tour of duty in Europe. He is a 
member of Phi Gamma Delta Frater- 
nity. Married, 2 children. 


Ralph L. Harkenrider 
Negotiator. Born: July 27, 1924 
Education: Undergraduate, University 
of Illinois, Graduate, De Paul Univer- 
sity College of 
Law, L.L.B. 1948. 
Employment: As- 





sistant Corporate 
Counsel, City of 
Chicago: private 


law practice. He 
joined ALPA in 
1953 as a member 
of the Legal De- 
partment and act- 
ed in that capacity until 1955. Trans- 
ferred to Agreements Department and 
is presently ALPA negotiator for Amer- 
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can Airlines, Delta Airlines, Allegheny, 
[rans-Texas and AAXICO. Military: 
U. §. Air Force, 1943-1946, multi-en- 
ine pilot. 1951-1952, U. S. Air Force 
Judge Advocate. Member, Chicago Bar 
Association, Delta Theta Phi Legal 
Fraternity, and a past Commander of 
the American Legion, Married, 3 chil- 
lren. 
James P. Pashkov 

Negotiator. Born: November 1, 1921. 
Education: B.A. and M.A. from the 
University of Pittsburgh. Majored in 
Industry and mi- 
nored in Econom- 
cs. Employment: 
Personnel  Assist- 
int, Pullman 
Standard Gar 
Manufacturing 
Company, 1941- 
1955: Director of 
Industrial Rela- 
tions, Englander 
Company, Inc., 1955-1959. He joined 
\LPA as a negotiator in 1959 and is 
urrently handling Alaska, Central, 
Frontier, Pacific Northern, and South- 
‘rn Airways. Pashkov was also in the 
management consultant field of indus- 
trial relations. Military: U. S. Navy 
\viator (multi-engine land and sea). 
Married, 2 children. 


Joseph D. Vrechek 

Born: November 8, 1920. Education: 
He has studied Business Law at De 
Paul University; Industrial Engineer- 
ing, Economics 
and Political Sci- 
ence at Roosevelt 
University and In- 
dustrial Relations 
at the University 
of Chicago. Em- 
ployment: Inde- 
pendent Industrial 
Relations Consult- 
: ant; Owned and 
yperated an Industrial Catering Service 
nd a Builders Supply Service; United 
states Commissioner for the Federal 
Mediation and Conciliation Service; 
Nirector of Industrial Relations and 
Vorks Manager with a leading manu- 
ucturer of aluminum products; Busi- 
ess Representative for the largest tool 
nd diemakers union in the world; 
fourneyman tool and die maker; and 
ecretary-Treasurer of the National 
fool and Die Conference. He joined 
\LPA in 1959 and is staff negotiator 
or Continental, United, North Central, 
jzark and Overseas National Airways. 
Military: U. S. Army, Observer for 
‘ield Artillery. Memberships, affilia- 
ions: American Labor Education Serv- 
‘e; National Labor Editors Confer- 
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ence; Chicago Federation of Labor; 
Illinois State Federation of Labor; Cal- 
umet Industrial Development Associa- 
tion; Chicago Northwest Manufactur- 
ers Association; United Nations School: 
United Cooperative Eye Care Center; 
Labor League for Political Education: 
American Library Association. Married. 


John Ulm 
He is a staff negotiator for Braniff, 
Capitol, Lake Central, Riddle and Sea- 
board and Western. 


Howard M. Jones 

Born: June 6, 1918. Education: B.A., 
Knox College. Employment: 1940- 
1941, District 50, United Mine Work- 
ers of America, 
Organizer and 
Negotiator; 1941- 
1943, Interna- 
tional Brother- 
hood of Teamsters 
Business Agent; 
and a_ negotiator 
for the Chemical 
Workers, 1945- 
1948. He joined 
ALPA as a negotiator in 1949 and han- 
dles Los Angeles Airways, Bonanza, 
Pacific Flying Tiger, Transocean, Slick, 
Resort, Great Lakes, Western Air Lines 
and California Eastern Aviation. Mili- 
tary: U. S. Merchant Marines, 1943- 
1945. 


Scruggs A. Colvin 

Administrator. Born: January 7, 1918. 
Education: B.E. Degree Northern Illi- 
nois State University; major—Educa- 
tional Psychology; 
minor — Indus- 
trial Arts. Em ploy- 
ment: 1940-1942 
Teacher, Oak 
Park, Illinois - 
Math and Eng- 
lish; 1946-1960 
ALPA. Scope of 
duties involves the 
support of logistic 
functions of the Association — assign- 
ments not directly pertinent to estab- 
lished departments, and special projects 
as assigned. Correlated duties include 
Personnel, Purchasing, Home, Regional, 
and Washington office management. 
Military: 1942-1946 Pilot— U.S. Air 
Force. Commissioned Second Lieuten- 
ant Air Force, October, 1942, and 
assigned as Ist pilot on B-24’s in 
December 1942. Served as B-24 in- 
structor pilot, Squadron Operations 
Officer, Group Instrument and Emer- 
gency Procedure Check Pilot; Group 








Operation Officer, Director of Ground 
Training and as Group Command 
Pilot in E.T.O. Upon return to the 
U.S.A. was assigned to the Air Trans- 
port Command. He presently holds the 
rank of Lieutenant Colonel in the Air 
Force Reserves. He served as Squadron 
Commander, Wing Air Inspector, Wing 
Executive Officer and with the deacti- 
vation of the 437th Troop Carrier 
Wing. Currently assigned as instruc- 
tor on Staff Plans and Development 
for the 2650th Air Reserve Center. He 
is a member of the Evergreen Park 
School Board, National Office Man- 
agers Association, and Director of 
O’Hare Air Force Base Reserve Officers 
Association. Married, 2 children. 


Wallace W. Anderson 

Executive Assistant and Membership 
Administration. Born: August 8, 1916. 
Education: Graduate of University of 
Minnesota, Bach- 
elor of Business 
Administra- 
tion Degree. Em- 
ployment: 1938 - 
1939 Atwood- 
Larson, Grain 
Commission Brok- 
ers; Duluth, Min- 
nesota; 1939-1941 
Zenith Radio, 
Chicago, Illinois. He joined ALPA in 
1941 and except for a 3¥2 year tour of 
duty as a Captain in the U.S. Air Force 
(1942-45) has been with the Associa- 
tion continuously since that time. Em- 
ployed as an Assistant in the President’s 
Department working on special projects 
and assignments. Supplemental func- 
tion is acting as the representative of 
the Secretary of the Association in dis- 
charging responsibilities of maintaining 
ALPA membership functions, records, 
and Membership Department programs. 
He is a member of the Ancient Free 
and Accepted Masons. Married, 3 
children. 


Glyn R. Johns 

Born: May 5, 1913. He is ALPA’s 
Council Coordinator. Education: At- 
tended University of Illinois and Ar- 
mour Institute of 
Technology. Ma- 
jored in Electrical 
Engineering and 
Industrial R ela - 
tions. Employ- 
ment: United Air 
Lines, 1933-1949. 
He joined ALPA 
in 1949 as a mem- 
ber of the newly- 
organized Education and Organization 
Department. Present scope of duties 
includes coordination of Air Safety 
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Forum and Board of Director meet- 
ings and negotiating. Is the ALPA 
staff negotiator for Aerovias Sud Amer- 
icana, Caribbean Atlantic, and Trans 
Caribbean Airways. He is staff member 
of Ballot Certification Committee and 
Convention Credential Committee. He 
is a member of the American Associa- 
tion of Engineers and the Electrical 
Engineering Society of America. Mili- 
tary: 1934-1941, U.S. Air Froce. Holds 
the rank of captain in the Air Force 
Reserves. Currently holds a commercial 
pilot’s license and an Aircraft & Power- 


? 


plant License. Married, 3 children. 


Publicity And 


Public Relations 
Ed Modes 


Director, Public Relations Depart- 
ment. Born: May 11, 1916. Education: 
Journalism Graduate of William Jewell 
College. Em ploy- 
ment: Reporter, 
Kansas City Jour- g¢] 
nal Post, United » 
Press, Detroit 
News; City Editor, 
Wyandotte, Mich- 
igan Daily News: 
News and Fea- 
ture Editor, De- 
troit Sun; Co-part- 
ner and Co-owner 








and 


Advertising 
Public Relations Agency; Editor and 


Publisher Northwest News, Detroit: 
Public Relations, U.S. Army Ground 
and Service Forces; Free Lance Writ- 
ing. He joined ALPA in 1946 and 
developed the present Public Relations 
Department. He is a member of the 
Aviation Writers Association, Interna- 
tional Labor Press Association, and the 
Public Relations Committee National 
Aircraft Noise Abatement Council, Phi 
Gamma _ Delta’ Fraternity Foresters. 
Former Member, Chicago Jr. Associa- 
tion of Commerce and Industry and 
currently nominated for membership in 
Public Relations Society of America. 
Listed in Who’s Who in the Midwest 
and Who’s Who in Commerce and 
Industry, subsidiary publications of A.N. 
Marquis, Who’s Who in America. He is 
responsible for (1) planning, imple- 
menting, directing and administering 
Association public relations, in coopera- 
tion with the officers of the Associa- 
tion and in accordance with ALPA 
programs and policies adopted by the 
Board of Directors—including dissem- 
ination of national public information 
and coordination of local and special 
programs; (2) membership informa- 
tion, including the editing of THE AIR 
LINE PILOT, the News Bulletin, spe- 
cial publications and informational re- 
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US. 


ports, when required. Military: 


Army 1941-1946. 


J. J. Dragonette 

Associate Editor of THE AIR LINE 
PILOT and Assistant to the Director 
of Public Relations. Born: April 17, 
1933. Education: 
Journalism Grad- 
uate of Loras Col- 
lege. Studied Law 
at the University 
of Michigan and 
Advance Psychol- 
ogy at the Uni- 
versity of Iowa. 
Employment: He 
worked as a News- 
paper Reporter on the Dubuque Tele- 
graph-Herald, Dubuque, Ia.: for the 
Chicago American: as a Free-Lance 
Writer; Advertising Assistant at Thomp- 
son Advertising Company; and Associ- 
ate Editor of a hardware publication. 
He came to ALPA in 1959. Military: 
U. S. Air Force. He is a member of 
Phi Betta Kappa, and Delta Theta Phi 
Fraternities. He is also a member of the 
Coast Guard Auxiliary and is an Hon- 
orary Riverboat Captain on the Missis- 
sippi River. Married. 


Legislative 
Representation 


Larry Cates 

ALPA Executive Assistant, Wash- 
ington Affairs. Born: March 14. 1909. 
Education: Attended University of 
Oklahoma. Em- 
ployment: News- 
paper publisher 
and editor: mem- 
ber committee to 
establish new deal 
housing agency; 
worked on USS. 
House of Repre- 
sentatives Com- 
mittee on_ select 
committee work in Accident Investiga- 
tion in Civil Aviation; worked in House 
of Representatives under the Speaker. 
In 1945 he was an assistant on Inter- 
national Route Planning for TWA. He 
became ALPA’s Washington Repre- 
sentative in 1947. Military: U.S. Air 
Force. He has a current commercial 
and instructor ticket and meteorology, 
navigation and aerodynamics ratings. 
He is a member of Pi Kappa Phi Fra- 
ternity; Eufaula Lodge No. 1 AF&AM: 
Albert Pike Consistory; Almas Temple 
A.A.O.N.M.S.: National Aviation Club, 
Touchdown Club; Aero Club; National 
Press Club; Ancient Free and Accepted 
Masons; and, President—Cherokee 
Club, Oklahoma University. Married, 
1 child. 











Thomas A. Basnight, Jr. 

ALPA Washington Air Safety Rep: 
sentative. Born: March 6, 1920. Ed 
cation: He attended Columbus Juni 
College; George- 
town University, 
and Norvair 
School of Avia- 
tion. Employment: 
Park Ranger: Air- 
port Traffic Con- 
troller; Chief Air 
Traffic Controller, 
Norfolk, Virginia, 
Charleston, West 
Virginia, and Washington, D.C.; a1 
Assistant Manager—Eastern Region 
Air Transport Association of Ameri 
He joined ALPA in 1946. Militar : 
U.S. Naval Air Force—Specialist—A ir 
Traffic Control, 1943-1945. He is past 
secretary and professional member of 
Air Traffic Control Association; lie 
member of the Society of Airway Pio- 
neers; Ancient Free and Accepted Ma- 
sons, and Scottish Rite Bodies. He holcs 
a current private pilot’s license; Air 
Route Traffic Controller Certificate, 
and Airport Traffic Control Tower Op- 
erator’s License—senior ratings. He pro- 
vided extension of the Engineering and 
Air Safety functions performed by the 
Home Office in Chicago; provided rep- 
resentation for the Association on the 
President’s Air Coordinating Commit- 
tee, Radio Technical Commission for 
Aeronautics, Federal Communications 
Commission, Federal Aviation Agency, 
Civil Aeronautics Board, and in air- 
craft accident investigation and other 
functions as directed by the President 
or the Director of the Engineering and 
Air Safety Department. Married. 








oe 


C. Elmer Solle 

Manager, Credit Union. Born: Apr’! 
3, 1904. Education: Brown Colleg«. 
919-1923. Employment: 1925-1945 
Department Mai - 
ager in the Hon 
Office of the 
Franklin Life I: - 
surance Compan . 
He joined ALP \ 
in 1951 as Mar- 
ager of the Cred 
U nion. Prese:' 
duties includ: 
working wit) 
ALPA’s financial statements and _ pilk 
loans. Military: 1942-1945 Staff Se - 
geant with the Army’s Combat Medic: | 
Corps. He is a member of the Knigh’ : 
of Columbus and Elks. 
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Stanley A. Mohawk 
mtroller, Accounting Department. 

Bo 1: May 24, 1920. Education: A 
or: juate of Northwestern University, 
Ww a major in 
Ac ounting and 
in Educa- 


mi ior 

ti He holds a 
te. ching certifi- 
Cé Em p lo y- 
ment: 1950-1955, 
Accountant and 
Auditor for 
Barnes Manufac- 
turing Company; 


1955-1956, Manager, Credit and Col- 
lections and Accountant for Beckley 
Cardy Company. Previous to 1950 he 
was a public accountant auditor. He 
joined ALPA in 1956 and became Con- 


troller of the Accounting Department 


‘The Da 


\ HEN, about six months ago, the 

1ew Minister of Aviation was 
appointed, we expressed the hope that 
he would provoke evolution, not revo- 
lution. So much for hopes. What has 
taken place might be called coup d’etat, 
a 1-volution from the top. And although 
aviation has always been the plaything 
of politicians, this has been the most 
coinplete revolution that our aviation 


incustry has seen. It now looks as 
th ugh, by the time this Ministry has 
be n in existence a year, almost every- 
th 1g connected with the Industry will 
he e changed: the manufacturers will 
he e been forced into mergers and com- 


pe tion thus eliminated; the independ- 
er air lines will have been merged; the 
co cept of chosen instruments aban- 
dc ed; the Boards of the Corporations 
cl nged; much of the civil aviation 
le slation re-drafted; new air line lic- 
er ng methods introduced; and sweep- 
in changes brought about in safety 
m hods, crew licensing, etc., etc. 

Vhat has astonished me about these 
cl nges, considering that we live in a 
d: .ocratic country with a Conservative 
g vernment, has been the growing 
pc ver, the veritable, omnipotence of 
th Minister. He seems to have Parlia- 
m ot and Press mesmerized into a fas- 
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in 1959. His duties include finance, ac- 
counting and insurance. 


Education And 


Organization 





Victor J. Herbert 

Director—Education and Organiza- 
tion Department. Born: August 6, 1917. 
Education: A.B. Degree—Bethany Col- 
lege, 1940. Em- 
ployment: 1941- 
1942—British Air 
Commission. He 
joined ALPA in 
1946. He has been 
instrumen- 
tal in setting up 
the Air Line Stew- 
ards and Steward- 
esses Association; 
Air Carrier Mechanics Association; Air 
Carrier Communications Operators As- 
sociation; Air Line Employees Associa- 








tion; and, the Air Line Agents Asso- 
ciation. Military: 1943-1946—Lieuten- 
ant U.S. Navy. He is a member of Beta 
Theta Pi Fraternity and the Masonic 
Lodge. Married, 2 children. 


William A. Schneider 

Treasurer—Air Line Employees As- 
sociation. Born: July 30, 1909. Educa- 
tion: Northwestern University. Em ploy- 
ment: Accountant 
with Pennsylvania 
Railroad; Com- 
mander Larabee 
Milling Company ; 
Chief Accountant 
with North Amer- 
ican Service Com- 
pany. He joined 
ALPA in 1947. 
His duties present- 
ly include those in administration, ac- 
counting, negotiating, and organizing. 
Military: U.S. Army. He is a member 
of the Moose and Masons. Married. 








Of The Dictators’”’ 


Reprinted From The BALPA Log 


cinated silence with scarcely anyone dis- 
playing that vigilance which is the price 
of freedom. It is not that we object to 
the changes, most of which can be jus- 
tified in argument. Nor is it the Min- 
ister himself to whom we object—on 
the contrary he is a person of excep- 
tional ability. But it does seem that he 
is creating a monolithic structure, and 
placing himself in direct control of al- 
most every aspect of the aviation indus- 
try: specifications, orders, purchases, 
operating, safety, licensing, accident in- 
vestigation, the lot. 

Mr. Sandys may well be competent 
to cope with all this, but what of his 
successor? If the whole structure of 
aviation is built upon Sandys, when he 
shifts we may find ourselves on the 
rocks. 

Freedom of Speech 

Seriously, there are few industries 
where it is easier to make mistakes than 
aviation, and it is therefore essential 
to have genuinely detached groups in- 
side the industry, free to point out pit- 
falls and to criticize whenever they 
foresee faults in planning. There is 
already an absurd amount of restric- 
tion on free speech in aviation; with a 
monolithic structure there may be in 
effect a complete censorship. What in- 


formed opinion will there be which is 
not to a greater or lesser extent under 
Ministerial control? Already most air- 
port staffs, accident investigators and 
air traffic controllers are prevented 
from free speech because they are civil 
servants. The Minister has considerable 
control over the Corporations. He has 
amply demonstrated his power over the 
manufacturers. The ARB is supposed to 
be politically independent, but to my 
mind it forfeited this claim when it 
issued the Britannia C of A in 1955. It 
seems that the Ministry may soon ex- 
ercise control of the Independents by 
virtue of the issue of the Air Line Oper- 
ating Licenses. The trend is thus to- 
wards the creation of an industry where 
criticism will be stifled altogether. 

Quite apart from the fact that free- 
dom of speech is supposed to be a 
cornerstone of the British constitution, 
this seems a _ potentially dangerous 
trend. There are many mistakes made 
in aviation, and free discussion and true 
competition help to reduce them. Sup- 
pose we consider a controversy which 
is at present very much in our thoughts, 
that concerning the enforced carriage 
of Ministry check pilots on Corporation 
aircraft. 


(Continued on Page 27) 
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INAUGURATE NEW ALPA PLACEMEN’’ 
SERVICE FOR MEMBERS 
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Myris heated 
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C. N. Sayen, ALPA President discusses contract with Ed Binder, PEA Director 


PEA facilities are 
among the most modern 
in the world. IBM 
machinery records 

and sorts applicant's 
Personnel records. 
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[* ORDER to provide furloug! -d 
members of the Air Line Pilots | .s- 
sociation with every available emp! y- 
ment opportunity throughout the wo: d, 
the Association recently concluded a 
contractual arrangement with the Pil sts 
Employment Associates of Teterbo:o, 
New Jersey, establishing an ALPA-un- 
derwritten pilot placement service. 

The program is available to any 
ALPA member in good standing who 
has been furloughed since July 1, 1958, 
and includes job opportunities in com- 
mercial and business aviation. 


The largest, oldest and most success- 
ful agency of its kind, PEA will make 
available to furloughed pilots its mul- 
tiple services of guidance, counseling 
and placement. 

Through coordination of ALPA and 
PEA records and an agreement to proc- 
ess applications of Association-certified 
pilots on a priority basis over other 
applications, PEA will actually function 
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mi h as though it were a specialized 
en. loyment department of the Associa- 
tio. while retaining the obvious advan- 
tac of the reputation it has built up 
employers in the Aviation In- 
d ¥. 


an 
te 


How Does It Work? 

1e names and addresses of members 
in ood standing certified by ALPA as 
eli: ble for the employment service are 
furished to the PEA, and each such 
fur. oughed pilot receives an employ- 
ment portfolio containing all forms 
esscitial to processing his application. 
PE will then deal directly with the 
pilot on all matters related to his place- 
ment. The Association will pay the 
enrollment fee for all pilots it certifies. 


Our primary objective,’ said Ed 
Binder, Director, “is to satisfy a mutual 
industry-pilot need. There is a constant 
need for experienced and knowledgable 
pilots such as ALPA can furnish. We 
want to bring the right man and the 
right job together.” 


We do this,” he added, “through 
careful screening of the applicant’s 
qualifications, and preferences and by 
constant monitoring of the industry’s 
job potential.” 


Experience And Service 

Pilots Employment Associates has 
depth and experience in the field of 
pilot placement. Founded in 1947, PEA 
currently handles an estimated 80 per 
cent of all the placements in the busi- 
ness pilot field, placing over 2,000 pilots 
a year. It maintains contact and works 
wit, approximately 4,000 companies- 
inc!uding overseas commercial air lines. 
PE \ staff members are trained special- 
ists in the field of employee placements. 
Th ir Home Office is equipped with 
the latest IBM computer systems. 


Benefits And Advantages 

tablishment of the PEA service will 
res lt in a number of benefits to indi- 
vic .al pilots, the Association, and the 
inc istry as a whole. Among them: 

It will open up greater opportuni- 

for placement to individual pilots 
th: 1 heretofore existed, 

It will enable pilots who otherwise 
m. it leave the profession to remain in 
it ad retain their proficiency, thereby 
re. ining a pool of competent and qual- 
air line pilots available to the 
Inc istry. 

1e establishment of this employ- 
nm t program is another effort by the 
ass ciation to ensure that every possible 
en loyment opportunity is made avail- 
ab - to the membership. 
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ee 
"Our main interest is to bring the right man and 
the right job face-to-face." 





All applicants are carefully screened in order to determine interests and capa- 
bilities. Testing systems were designed by PEA especially for pilots. 
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As in past years, the Air Line Pilots 
Association sponsored a number of 
events at the National Model Airplane 
Championships held this year at the 
U. S. Naval Air Station, Dallas, Texas, 
on July 25-31. 

Captain Harold R. Miller (AAL), 
Region IV Air Safety Representative, 
presented trophies to the winners of 
ALPA-sponsored events. He awarded 
three sets of trophies in the Senior L/C 
Flying Scale, Junior F/F Flying Scale, 
and Open F/F Flying Scale Divisions. 
Recipients were Elbert Rutan, Dinuba, 
California, 1st Senior Control Line 
Scale, and 2nd Junior-Senior Free Flight 
Scale; Bruno Markiewicz, Detroit, 
Michigan, 3rd Open Free Flight Scale; 
C. O. Wright, Topeka, Kansas, 2nd 
Open Free Flight Scale; Neil Winget, 
St. Mary’s Ohio, 3rd Senior Control 
Line Scale; Brian Perkins, Mission, 
Kansas, 3rd Junior-Senior Free Flight 
Scale; Tommy Meyer, Pensacola, 
Florida, 1st Junior-Senior Free Flight 
Scale; Mike Bryan, Nashville, Ten- 
nessee, 2nd Senior Control Line Scale, 
and Edward Stoll, Detroit, Michigan, 
Ist Open Free Flight Scale. 

Captain Miller is shown here pre- 


Captain Retires 


L. E. Cooley, Jr. (UAL) 

Captain J. A. “Al” Smith (UAL 
retired recently after 32 years of flying 
and over 24,000 hours as a “working” 
pilot in the air. 

He was a pioneer pilot and one of 
the best according to the men who flew 
with him. He expected the utmost from 
his crew and always asked just as much 
from himself. 

His greatest joy came from the per- 
sonal accomplishment he felt every time 
he cut the engines at the end of the 
line, knowing that he had delivered his 
people safe and sound. He was proud 
of his safety record. Captain Smith 
joined ALPA in 1934 and carries the 
Association’s gold membership card. 

Born in 1900 in Holdensville, Indian 
territory, later to become the state of 
Oklahoma, he enlisted in the U.S. Army 
in 1918 and served a year in Europe. 
He attended college at the University 
of Oregon, School of Architecture. 
While in school he formed a quartet 
and joined a traveling vaudeville troup. 
In 1926 he graduated, and spent the 
next three years working at a variety 


of jobs. 
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senting a trophy to one of the younger 
contestants who placed third in his 
class. 

“Although the temperature was over 
100°,” said Miller, “I thoroughly en- 
joyed the model airplane show and was 
quite proud that ALPA sponsors these 
events and trophies each year.” 

“Tt was interesting to me,” he added, 





Captain Miller (AAL) presents third 
place trophy to winner Brian Perkins. 


With The Air Line Pil 


“to note the vast range of age ; 
background differentials between 
participants. Occupations ranged f: m 
mechanics to bank clerks, and I | r- 
sonally presented trophies to two ] r- 
ticipants who were 35 to 45 years ay rt 
in age.” 

The Association sponsors eve its 
which are closely allied to air transy >r- 
tation. Aircraft types in the meet ra: ze 
from gliders, to jet speed aircraft— a- 
cluding helicopter model aircraft. C: o- 
testants are judged on control, sped, 
distance, acrobatics, etc. 

The 1960 National Model Airpl:ne 
Meet featured thirty-seven separate di- 
visions. The participants who placed 
first, second, or third received trophies, 
and special awards were given for the 
finest finish, sportsmanship, and the 
high point winner—regardless of ave. 

The National Model Airplane Cham- 
pionships are held under the auspices 
of the Academy of Model Aeronautics 
under the National Aeronautic Associ- 
ation which is affiliated with the Fed- 
world-wide Aeronautique Internation- 
ale, world-wide governing body of sport 
and record flying and all events are 
flown under AMA or FAI rules. 


ALPA Sponsors Events At Model Airplane Mect 





After Logging 24,000 Hours Aloft 


He joined the Boeing Airplane Com- 
pany as an engineer and was in the 
first class to graduate from Boeing’s 
School of Aeronautics. In order to log 
enough flying time to get a job with 
one of the Air Mail companies, he en- 
listed in the U.S. Navy’s flying pro- 
gram. 

In 1931 he was hired as a co-pilot 
with the first Air Mail predecessors 


Pe 


hoa @. 





Pilots Cheer Smith After Last Trip 


of United Air Lines. Shortly after join- 
ing the company he was married. 

During World War II, Captain Smith 
served as Superintendent of Flight 
Operations at Burbank, California, un- 
til 1946. He then requested re-assign- 
ment to his regular run out of Seattle. 
He flew over the Seattle run until his 
retirement. 
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trich Praises Crew 


{arlene Dietrich is not only one of 
world’s most glamorous women, 
a warm and friendly human being 
according to the crew members of 
Braniff 707 which recently carried 
amous star from Idlewild to Dallas. 
lene interrupted her press interview 
dallas Love Field Terminal to per- 
lly thank her Braniff Boeing jet 
for a pleasurable flight. Beaming 





‘ts in the picture above are, (l.-r.) 


iptain M. W. Sellmeyer, Second Off- 


Hardy A. Israelson and First Off- 
Art L. Denton. The Honor Guard 
formed on the ramp by 40 uni- 
ned members of the Dallas State 
Music Hall usher crew, each of 
m presented her with a_long- 
med rose. She appeared in a one- 
1an show at the Dallas Music Hall 
August. 


‘ound The World—Solo! 
aptain Chuck Banfe, 41 (PAA) 
announced that he plans to start 
lo flight around the world in a twin- 
ne private plane starting October 
it Honolulu. 
le has been designated as an official 
will envoy for the State of 
vaii by Governor William Quinn 
will carry leis and messages of 
e on his global flight. 
fe will fly a Beechcraft Bonanza 
ving sufficient fuel to enable him to 
2,800 miles non stop at a cruising 
d of 195 miles per hour. Refueling 
s are scheduled in Oakland, Cali- 
tia, New York, Newfoundland, Ire- 
l, England, Italy, Beirut, Karachi, 
gkok, Manila, Tokyo and Wake 
nd. 
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KNOW YOUR OFFICERS 


Captain A. B. Currie (CAP) was 
elected Vice-President of ALPA Re- 
gion III in the elections concluded 
July 1, 1960. 

Captain Currie has been partici- 
_ pating in Association activities since 
=. 1944 when he held his first ALPA 
office as a Copilot Representative. 
-. Since then he has held all of the 
Local Executive Council positions 
- including that of LEC Chairman for 
three years. He was Capital’s Master 
_ Executive Chairman for two years. 

Additionally, he has worked on air 
_ safety negotiating and _ professional 
-. standards committees, etc. He was 
_ transferred to Minneapolis, Minne- 

- sota, in 1959. 

Born in Lyons, Georgia, in 1920, 
- Captain Currie decided early in life 
~ that he would make aviation his ca- 
reer. He attended school in Lyons 

: and neighboring Columbus, Georgia. 

Following his ambition to be a 
- pilot, he earned his private license 
- and then took a job instructing a 
_ government flight program at Co- 
- lumbus and Americus, Georgia. 

He attended the CAA Advanced 
Instrument and Multi-Engine School 
“at Houston, Texas, in 1942, and 
upon completion was assigned to 








Penn-Central Airlines by the Air | 
Force Reserve. Captain Currie was 
on Penn-Central’s military cargo and ; 
staff divisions until 1944 when h 


ll 


, cacieanaatiiel 
oe 





Captain A. B. Currie 


was transferred to commercial 
scheduled operation. He checked out 
as a first pilot in 1945 and has been 
flying as a Captain since that time. 

Captain Currie’s duties as a line 
pilot and an officer of the Associa- 
tion keep him busy, but he still tries 
to find time to keep up on his fa- 
vorite pastimes—-fishing and upland 
game hunting. 


Fraternity Revives "Open Cockpit" Spirit 


Congratulatory messages from all 
parts of the nation poured into the 
offices of the Silver Wings Fraternity 
following its sponsorship of the 40th 
Anniversary of Transcontinental Air 
Mail service on September 8, accord- 
ing to a SWF spokesman. 

Silver Wings pilots, men and women, 
each of whom have been flying a mini- 
mum of 25 years, carried U.S. Air Mail, 
between key cities on the Green Three 
Airway, starting from Hadley Field, 
N.J., and ending at San Francisco. 

In his report to Postmaster General 
Summerfield, Russ Binkley, Director of 
the project, and President of Silver 
Wings, announced that the New York 
to California project was conducted 
with an approximate efficiency rating of 
100 per cent. Each pilot, including 
Nancy Hinchey of Lancaster, Calli- 
fornia, flew segments of approximately 
200 miles. Ideal weather prevailed over 
the greater portion of the airway. 


Relay Mail Flights 


The mail was not transported in relay 


fashion, as in the old days. Instead, 
each pilot took off from his mail pickup 
city and timed his arrival at destination 
for high noon local time. Upon landing 
each pilot was welcomed by a reception 
committee made up of the local Post- 
master, Mayor and other public offi- 
cials. Pilots were guests at special lunch- 
eons and celebrations scheduled at each 
city along the line. 

Only a few ancient airplanes were 
used in the anniversary flights. Along 
with the fine weather, the pilots em- 
ployed modern airplanes and the latest 
in aids to navigation. In most cases, 
they followed the radio beams from 
city to city. All of the mail carried on 
the flights was turned over to the Post- 
master General and will be placed on 
exhibition in the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion in Washington, D.C. Included on 
reception committees for the Air Mail 
flyers were veteran pilots who formerly 
flew the Air Mail and others who serv- 
iced the 1920 airplanes. 
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Candidates’ Statements On Operation Of Federal Aviation Act Of 1958 











October 22, 1960 


Mr. Clarence N. Sayen, President 
Airline Pilots Association 

55th and Cicero Avenue 

Chicago 38, Llinois 


Dear Mr. Sayen: 


I have received your letter regarding the Federal Aviation 
Act of 1958, in which you request my views on certain proposed 
amendments thereto and the matter of appointments to important 


regulatory agencies. 


Before going into these matters, I would like to call your 
attention to a misunderstanding with respect to the status of the 


present Administrator, since the facts in the matter are con- 
trary to your comment that ''General Quesada temporarily 
resigned from his commission in order to become eligible for 


the job and his rank was then to be restored to him." 


Mr. Quesada permanently resigned his commission in 
October 1958, with no assurance whatsoever that his rank would 
be restored to him. No such assurance could be given him, 
because an Act of Congress was required to restore his 
commission. Thus, following his resignation, Mr. Quesada 
had no military status and no assurance whatsoever that he 
ever would again have such status. Mr. Quesada currently 
is a civilian and will continue to be as long as he remains Ad- 


ministrator of the Federal Aviation Agency. 


Nearly a year later, in the latter part of 1959, Congress did 
take action, without hesitation or controversy, to enact legis - 
lation permitting the President to restore Mr. Quesada's 
military status upon termination of his service as Administrator 
of the Federal Aviation Agency. However, I wish to re-emphasize 
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A Digest Of News And Views In Aviati n 


— 


The policy statements of the presidentic 
candidates which appear on pages 22-23, ar 
in answer to a number of questions containe: 
in a recent letter sent to both candidates b 
C. N. Sayen, which was reprinted in th 
August 24th issue of the News Bulletin. 
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JOHN F. KENNEDY 
FOR PRESIDENT 
* * * * 


U.S. SENATOR... 





HEADQUARTERS + 1106 CONNECTICUT AVE., N.W.- WASHINGTON, D. C. - DISTRICT 7-1717 


September 20, 1960 
Mr. Clarence N. Sayen 
Air Line Pilots Association 
55th Street and Cicero Avenue 
Chicago 38, Dlinois 


Dear Mr. Sayen: 


Thank you for calling my attention to the manner in which 
the Federal Aviation Act of 1958 has operated. Our paramount 
consideration mst be the safety of the passengers. If the Act 
} operates to jeopardize their safety it must, of course, be 
amended. 


The Act should also assure the aviation industry and its 
employees of fair and just consideration of their problems. The 
legislation introduced by Senator Clair Engle and by the Hon. John 
Bell Williams seeks to achieve both objectives. It is not consistent 
with the theory of our Government to place arbitrary authority over 
any industry or its employees in the hands of one man without some 
effective appeal from discriminatory or abusive decisions. 


You also ask in your letter about my views on appointments 

to important government regulatory agencies. No law can be better 

than those who administer it. I believe the key to sound, effective 
administration and effective enforcement of our laws is to be found 

) in the appointment of competent Commissioners, Administrators, and 

Cabinet Officers. This is as true of the Federal Aviation Agency 

as it is of every other government commission and department. In 

every instance, ability and dedication to the purposes of the 

statute that is to be administered must be the prime consideration 

in making appointments. 


As indicated previously, I do not favor placing arbitrary 
authority in the hands of one man or the arbitrary abuse of authority 
by any Government official and feel that an individual appointed to 
public office should be devoted to fair and objective Administration 
of the statute. 


If you have any other questions, please feel free to communicate 


with me. 
| Sincerely, 


MN A Le 
John F. Kennedy 


—— 
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Candidates’ Statements On Operation Of Federal Aviation Act Of 1953 
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October 22, 1960 


Mr. Clarence N. Sayen, President 
Airline Pilots Association 

55th and Cicero Avenue 

Chicago 38, Illinois 


Dear Mr. Sayen: 


I have received your letter regarding the Federal Aviation 
Act of 1958, in which you request my views on certain proposed 
amendments thereto and the matter of appointments to important 


regulatory agencies. 
Before going into these matters, I would like to call your 
attention to a misunderstanding with respect to the status of the 
present Administrator, since the facts in the matter are con- 
trary to your comment that ''General Quesada temporarily 


resigned from his commission in order to become eligible for 


the job and his rank was then to be restored to him." 


Mr. Quesada permanently resigned his commission in 
October 1958, with no assurance whatsoever that his rank would 


be restored to him. No such assurance could be given him, 
because an Act of Congress was required to restore his 
commission. Thus, following his resignation, Mr. Quesada 
had no military status and no assurance whatsoever that he 
ever would again have such status. Mr. Quesada currently 
is a civilian and will continue to be as long as he remains Ad- 


ministrator of the Federal Aviation Agency. 


Nearly a year later, in the latter part of 1959, Congress did 
take action, without hesitation or controversy, to enact legis- 
lation permitting the President to restore Mr. Quesada's 


military status upon termination of his service as Administrator 
of the Federal Aviation Agency. However, I wish to re-emphasize 
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A Digest Of News And Views In Aviatic : 


The policy statements of the presidential 
candidates which appear on pages 22-23, are 
in answer to a number of questions contained 
in a recent letter sent to both candidates by 
C. N. Sayen, which was reprinted in the 
August 24th issue of the News Bulletin. 
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bs September 20, 1960 
the Mr. Clarence N. Sayen 

Air Line Pilots Association 

55th Street and Cicero Avenue 

Chicago 38, Dllinois 

Dear Mr. Sayen: 
——a Thank you for calling my attention to the manner in which 

the Federal Aviation Act of 1958 has operated. Our paramount 

consideration must be the safety of the passengers. If the Act 

} operates to jeopardize their safety it must, of course, be 

amended. 

The Act should also assure the aviation industry and its 
employees of fair and just consideration of their problems. The 
legislation introduced by Senator Clair Engle and by the Hon. John 

iti Bell Williams seeks to achieve both objectives. It is not consistent 

Pet with the theory of our Government to place arbitrary authority over 

e any industry or its employees in the hands of one man without some 
effective appeal from discriminatory or abusive decisions. 

letter 

| a You also ask in your letter about my views on appointments 

ition to important government reguletory agencies. No law can be better 

a than those who administer it. I believe the key to sound, effective 

ra \ administration and effective enforcement of our laws is to be found 

the in the appointment of competent Commissioners, Administrators, and 

icy Cabinet Officers. This is as true of the Federal Aviation Agency 

a as it is of every other government commission and department. In 

sis every instance, ability and dedication to the purposes of the 

hear statute that is to be administered must be the prime consideration 

oe in making appointments. 

ctant ‘ 

I As indicated previously, I do not favor placing arbitrary 

sates authority in the hands of one man or the arbitrary abuse of authority 


| by any Government official and feel that an individual appointed to 
public office should be devoted to fair and objective Administration 
| of the statute. 
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If you have any other questions, please feel free to communicate 
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A date of October 14 has been set 
for special meetings to be held by stock- 
holders of Capital and United Air Lines 
to consider and vote on the proposed 
merger between the two companies. 
Stockholders holding two-thirds of each 
company’s total shares outstanding must 
approve the plan before it can be 
adopted. 


Board of Directors Approval 

The Board of Directors of both com- 
panies formally approved the merge! 
plan on August 11 and signed an Agree- 
ment of Mergers. The agreement of 
Vickers-Armstrongs Ltd., which holds 
the mortgage on Capital’s Viscounts, to 
support the merger, paved the way for 
the UAL-CAP agreement. 

The agreement states that Capital 
will be merged with United which will 
continue as the surviving corporation 
and the corporate existence of Capital 
will cease. 

The Agreement of Merger also pro- 
vides that the plan may be abandoned 
by action of UAL’s Board of Directors 
if the Civil Aeronautics Board has not 
approved it prior to February 1, 1961 
Formal application was made to the 
CAB on August 11 and a pre-hearing 
conference was held in Washington, 
September 15, where dates of Septem- 
ber 26, October 12 and 17 were set for 
submission of exhibits by all parties 
concerned. 


ALPA Intervenes 


The Air Line Pilots Association filed 
a petition with the CAB to intervene in 


United-Capital Consider Vote On Merger 


the merger to insure pilot representa- 
tion in any problems arising from the 
merger, and has received permission to 
present exhibits and appear as an in- 
tervening party. 

October 19 was set as the date on 
which presentation of testimony before 
Examiner Thomas Wrenn was to begin. 


Measure Jet Thrust 


A new power-measuring instrument 
is being assessed by the nation’s major 
air lines in an effort to eliminate com- 
plex procedures now used for measur- 
ing jet thrust. 

The device, called a jet thrust indi- 
cator, is said to instantaneously meas- 
ure the thrust of each engine on a 
commercial jet. 


Weight—Three Pounds 

Inventor Jerome L. Murray states 
that the indicator, which weighs three 
pounds, measures the sound and fre- 
quency emanating from a jet engine 
and translates it into pounds of thrust. 

A tiny microphone inserted just 
above the rear of the jet engine is 
connected by wires to an amplifier and 
a volt meter on the instrument panel. 
The latter is a black eight-inch tube 
with a three-inch dial. The microphone 
piece is smaller. The mechanism only 
accepts the sound frequencies between 
1,900 and 5,000 cycles in the normal 
speech range. 

The device will be installed and 
tested on a transport of one of the 
major air lines. 





Four new Boeing Model 720 intermediate 
line-up at the Company's delivery center prior to delivery to American Airlines. 
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range jet airliners make an impressive 





Industry 


Briefs 





New Runway Completed 


Construction of an 11,600 ft. runv iy 
at Chicago’s O’Hare International A r- 
port has been completed. The new rm .- 
way was extended from 8,838 feet to 
accommodate intercontinental jet op r- 
ations. 


Ocean VORTAC Tests 


The FAA tested shipboa d 
NAVAIDS during October. The Coast 
Guard Cutter Androscoggin carrying 
standard VORTAC spent about a 
month testing the FAA equipment off 
the Atlantic Coast. 


Rome Airport Finished 

Rome’s new airport 12 miles from 
the city is ready to begin service. It 
will have two major runways, one 
12,825 ft. long for jets and the other 
7,709 feet long. Built at a cost of $41 
million, the new airport will replace 
Ciampino Airport which will revert to 
military status in the near future. 


NWA Starts DC-8 Service 


Northwest Airlines inaugurated. DC-8 
service between Seattle and New York’s 
Idlewild International Airport during 
September. NWA also started DC-8 
service from Seattle to Hawaii. 


Sets Passenger Record 


TWA had its biggest traffic month in 
history during July, flying a total of 
585,915,000 revenue passenger miles. a 
2.2% increase over its previous mont) ly 
high last June and a 12.5% incresse 
over July of 1959. 


NYA Carries 68,908 

New York Airways carried 68, 8 
passengers in the first six months of t 1is 
year, an increase of 15,130 over ‘1¢ 
same period in 1959. 


Purchase |,539 Jets 


A total of 1,539  turbine-powe: -d 
transports have been ordered by 11¢€ 
world’s air lines: 861 turboprops a id 
678 pure jet transports. As of August |, 
997 including 694 turboprops and 2 )3 
pure jets had been delivered. 
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B:gin Construction On Brazil Airport 


azil’s $30 million Brasilia airport 
wi inclined runways and subterranean 
pa enger facilities entered the construc- 
tic stage during August, according to 
“A iation Week” magazine. 
onstruction of the new airport is a 
nai onal effort to create the dominant 
air terminal of South America within 
Br:.zil’s borders. 
will be inclined half of 
ea‘ |i runway’s length at a 1.25 per cent 
gradient. This is expected to cut jet 
transport roll by 20 per cent. Landing 
roraft will be slowed by having to 


tr el uphill. 


inways 


Modern Design 

(he airport’s radical design will com- 
bine the advantages of centralization 
and decentralization in one terminal 
city. The central spire of the airport 
will be a 15-story hotel and control 
tower, and spreading away from the 
main structure will be two underground 
floors for the terminal’s ticket counters, 
customs office, aircraft servicing equip- 
ment and parking areas. 


The combination hotel and control 
tower will be centered on a circular 
apron 1,000 feet in diameter. Halfway 
out from dead center, two scalloped 
parking canopies will be erected. These 
concrete structures almost enclosing the 
hotel, will shelter elevator shafts and 
enplaning and deplaning passengers. 

From the circular band of hard- 
stand beyond the parking canopies, six 
short taxiways will radiate outward, 
linking the center of the terminal to 
the eastern end of one runway and the 
western end of the other. 


Underground Supply Lines 

Subterranean pipelines beneath the 
service apron will carry fuel, oil, water, 
fire extinguishing chemicals, air con- 
ditioning, auxiliary electric power, com- 
pressed air and fluid for injection into 
jet engines to the waiting aircraft. Up 
to 34 outlet or inlet connections, will 
be available at each of Brasilia’s 24 
parking stations, depending on what 
type aircraft is permanently assigned 
to it. 


Major overhaul will be accomplished 
in four open hangers constructed of 
reinforced concrete. Built in two pairs 
about a mile from the central tower on 
the corridor between the runways, these 
structures will have concave roofs de- 
signed to funnel rainwater down 
through their stems into storage tanks. 


Five Trunks Raise Fares 

The CAB has extended permission to 
five U. S. trunk lines to raise their long- 
haul turbojet coach fares. The increase 
will bring coach fares to within 75% 
of first class fare levels over the same 
routes. 

The five are Trans World, North- 
west, American, United and Continen- 
tal. 

Increases will narrow the gap _ be- 
tween first class and coach fares on 
major transcontinental routes, and will 
range from 7.6% to 17.8%. The five 
air lines in petitioning the CAB for in- 
creases, maintained that the existing 
fare gap went as high as 36% and 
created an uneconomical situation 
where both classes of passengers were 
flying the same aircraft. 








Announcement! 


The Sixteenth Biennial Board of Directors Meeting of The Air 
Line Pilots Association International {AFL-CIO}, will be held 
November 14-18, 1960, inclusive at the Carillon Hotel, 68th Street 
ind Ocean Front, Miami Beach, Florida. The Credentials Com- 
nittee will accept registrations commencing at 10 a.m., Sunday, 
November 13, and the first session will convene at 4 p.m., 


Monday, November 1/4. 


The Air Line Pilots Association, Intl. 
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As Others See It 


Excerpts from Comments in 
The News of Interest to Pilots 





Rules, Rules, Rules: From Trends 
end Forecasts, September 6, 1960, Avi- 
ation Daily. 

“There’s been no pause for breath in 
FAA proposed rule-making. First eight 
months of 1960 already rival all of 1959 
both in quantity and over-all impact. 
And there’s much more to come.” 


Uncle’s Same Cut: From United 
Air Lines Shield, Sepiember, 1960. 

“For every passenger ticket sold in 
1959, the U. S. air lines made $1.35, 
and the government made $4.88, ac- 
cording to the Air Transport Associa- 
tion. The government figure is account- 
ed for by the air line’s large tax bill plus 
the 10% travel tax collected from pas- 
sengers.” 


Strikebreaking vs. Safety: From 
the Memphis, Tennessee, Union News. 

“Many of the strikebreaking pilots 
(presently flying revenue trips for 
Southern Airways, Inc.) never under 
normal circumstances would have qual- 
ified as air line captains or first officers. 
Since the Southern company is heavily 
subsidized by the federal government, 
the training of strikebreakers is literally 
at public expense.” 


A Dab of Paint: From Western 
Air Lines Flight Times. 
“Boeing Aircraft Company reports 


that it takes a 10-man team two and 
one-half days to paint a 707 jet airliner. 
The entire paint job weighs about 100 
pounds, which is not much for a 
215,000 pound giant, but the 
pounds of paint that go on the rudder 
could throw the delicate balance off. 
Consequently the rudder is painted be- 
fore it is installed on the airplane. 
When it dries, the weight of the paint 
is compensated for in balancing to keep 
the huge rudder flutter free.” 


seven 


Doctor, Lawyer, Pilot: From the 
International Federation of Air Line 
Pilots’ Monthly News Bulletin. 

“In looking broadly at pilots’ associa- 
tions, it may be relevant to seek a com- 
parison with those of other groups. This 
at once brings one to the problem, with 
what group can you compare the 
pilots? The nearest one would seem to 
be the medical fraternity. Here you 
have the common factors of long train- 
ing, high degree of skill, responsibility 
for the safety of human lives; but prob- 
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ably the most important common fea- 
ture is the degree to which the indi- 
vidual must identify himself with his 
job. With their round-the-clock de- 
mands, the permeation of work into 
home life, the consciousness of always 
being a doctor or a pilot—all these give 
rather a unique significance to the job 
and, probably as a result of this, in 
both cases the representative body has 
usually been a mixture of the trade 
union and ihe professional society.” 


A Dozing Giant: From an article 

Business/Commercial Aviation mag- 
azine. 

“Growing by the minute, but still 
considered a dozing giant, the air cargo 
business will mark the most striking ad- 
vance in aviation since the take over 
by jet power.” 

How to Fly: From an article in 
Approach Magazine. (A reprint of the 
operating instructions issued with the 
1911 Glenn Curtiss Pusher Airplane.) 

“Should the Aeronaut decide to re- 

turn to terra firma, he should close the 
control valve of the motor. This will 
cause the apparatus to assume what is 
known as the ‘gliding position,’ except 
in the cases of those flying machines 
which are inherently unstable. These 
latter will assume the position known 
as ‘involuntary spin’ and will return to 
earth without further action on the 
part of the Aeronaut.” 





IFR HOOD 





First in Safety! First in Com: -rt! 
First in Pilot's Choice 
The modern method of simulated instrument f  3ht 
for training and maintaining proficiency. 

$15.00 at your Airport or 


FRANCIS AVIATION 














Box 299 U.S.A. Lansing, Mich jan 
3 
FITZGERALD’S _FLIGHT RECOR ) 
j ath POCKET SIZE 
j Al 3%" Wide X 514” Long X %" Thi 





Fits Into Your Shirt Pocket 
* 
Designed By An Air Line 
Captain 
e 
Meets all the requirements for 
: logging pilot flight time as ‘e- 
2 quired by Civil Air Regulations. 
e 


GENUINE FABRICATED BLACK LEATHER COVER WITH “FLIGHT 
RECORD” STAMPED ON FRONT IN GOLD CONTAINS: 

1. Removable Flight Record Book for complete flight time records, ex 
penses, etc. (Fill up one Flight Record Book, remove it from cover, file 
it away and slide another Flight Record Book Refill into the cover.) 
Removable Flight Note Book for mileages, courses, etc. (Remove it 


from cover and slide another Flight Note Book Refill into the cover 
any time you want to.) 


’ 


» 


Removable Flight Memo Calendar to mark doys off, trips, etc. for one 
full year. (Remove it from cover and slide a new Flight Memo Calen 
dar into the cover every year. New calendars will be available every 
yeor.) 
DESIGNED TO BE STARTED ANYTIME — ORDER YOURS TODAY! 
Complete For Only 


We Poy All Postage — Satisfaction Guoronteed or Money Bock. 





Flight File (Ideal for filing Flight Record Book Refills) $1.00 
Flight Record Book Refills 4 for $1.00 
Flight Note Book Refills ~.4 for $1.00 
Flight Memo Calendars (Mention Year Desired) 25 
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Special Introductory Price: $2.50 


STARFINDER 


Perpetual Nautical Almanac in Circular Computer 
form. Three quick settings of Date, GMT & Lat. 
Long. on 3 accurately matched dials show orierte- 
tion of celestial sphere to observer at any tine, 
on any point on earth. Reads directly in Lat & 
Long. One side shows Northern celestial sph: re, 
other side shows Southern celestial sphere. 
Printed on extra hard finish bristol board, 
overall size 10 in. by 10 in. 


IDEAL FOR: 

(1) Planning celestial fixes for complete flight path. 

(2) Direct navigation by meridional passage of stars. 

(3) Cockpit navigation by ‘“‘Map Matching’ of star patt ns 


(4) Complete celestial navigation system for emergency us _ in 
life rafts, etc., which can be mastered by layman in a few 
hours of study. 


STARFINDER 


Dallas 25, ex. 


Box 12241 
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Ti > Hungry Jets 

1el consumption increases of up to 
9 trom existing jet noise suppressors 
ar’ helping to pile up noise abatement 
bi! . to the air lines of $1.7 million a 
m<« ith, according to figures compiled 
by National Aircraft Noise Abatement 
Cc incil for the record of the House 
Sp ce Committee’s noise hearings. This 
cu ent operating cost comes on top of 
an »verall industry figure of $50 million 
for past noise abatement research, de- 
vel pment, test and evaluation work. 

cost accounting breakdown on 24 
of « major trunk carrier’s 707’s showed 
monthly noise suppression costs of 
$11.691 for level flight and $29,459 
for climb; $23,592 for payload loss for 
suppressor weight and $4,192 in lost 
payload because of added fuel weight; 
and $2.000 for repairs. The company 
found its average flying time increase 
to be 4% on short-haul and 2% on 
long-range flights; fuel consumption in- 
crease was calculated at 4% short-haul 


and 9% long-range. 


Dictators 
(Continued from Page 17) 
A Common Problem 

What are the facts about this? In the 
first place we don’t know; despite the 
revolutionary nature of this rumored 
measure there has been no discussion 
in the Press. What are the rumors? 
It is said that Ministry check pilots are 


ol it 


to be carried on Corporation jet air- 
craft to see that standards are being 
maintained. Now any conscientious air 
line pilot will readily admit the justifi- 
cation for carrying check pilots from 
time to time, an excellent safety meas- 
ure. But of course this is already done; 
there is already plenty of supervising 
and checking done by experienced air 
line captains in both Corporations. This 
additional checking will not be done by 
experienced air line pilots, and in fact 
it seems as though by air line standards 
they will not even be experienced pilots. 
It looks as though they will have less 
experience than the least experienced 
of the captains they will be checking. 
Imagine (if you can) an experienced 
surgeon trying to perform a difficult 
surgical operation while a male nurse, 
critical notebook in hand, breathes 
down his neck. Rather than increasing 
safety this measure could be positively 
dangerous. Why is this measure being 
adopted? Nobody could pretend that 
the Corporations are slick operators, 
flaunting the rules laid down by the 
Ministry. Even if they were, they could 
be controlled in a variety of ways, be- 
cause the Ministry can withhold their 
air line operating licenses, or their crew 
licenses, or for that matter change their 
Boards. No, from what has been heard 
of this scheme so far, it smells of blatant 
empire-building and gross extravagance. 


Who Can Protest? 


But who is in a position to make an 





HAVE YOU PLANNED YOUR ESTATE? 
Co-ordinated ALL Your Assets? 


Che facilities of our office and of the Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company 
re available to help you leave a Planned Estate. 


SERVING AIR LINE PILOTS SINCE 1937 


Have a Current Will? 








2?Ortsmouth 7-6838 
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\\SCHIPPLOCK [f(g SALVESENS 


ESTATE PLANNING & GENERAL INSURANCE 
CHICAGO MIDWAY AIRPORT 


4848 W. 43rd St., Chicago 38, Ill. 
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TAX-SHELTERED DIVIDENDS 
CAPITAL GAINS DIVIDENDS 
TAX-FREE CASH DIVIDENDS 


A. T. SALVESEN 
Chicago Midway Airport 


4848 W. 63rd St., Chicago 38, Ill. 


>Ortsmouth 7-6838 


SE TEMBER, 1960 


ILLINOIS MID-CONTINENT 


ANNOUNCES ITS 


“VARIABLE INVESTMENT PLAN" 
Providing A Balanced Monthly Investment Portfolio 


OF 


DIVERSIFIED GROWTH MUTUAL FUND SECURITIES 
FIXED DOLLAR FUNDS TO PROVIDE ‘'EARLY'' RETIREMENT INCOME 
AN EMERGENCY ‘'DEMAND'' CASH ACCOUNT 





effective protest? Where is the inde- 
pendent body which might be asked to 
express an opinion on this matter? 
BALPA itself could object, but all too 
obviously the uninformed public might 
assume that the Association does so only 
from prejudice. Individually, of course, 
not one of us can make a public ob- 
jection; and the only other bodies 
which could raise objections come un- 
der the control of the Ministry which 
is proposing the measure. 

To my mind this case exemplifies the 
dangers and faults of the present or- 
ganization. I consider that there should 
be more freedom of expression, more 
individual bodies in the structure of 
civil aviation, and most important of 
all, a completely independent safety 
organization. I hope that before Mr. 
Sandys, the most powerful personality 
we have seen in aviation for many 
years, moves on to new fields, he will 
do something about it. 





1961 
PLYMOUTHS 
VALIANTS 


Lowest Cost Anywhere ... No Tax To Out- 
state Buyers . . . Special Discounts To Air- 
line Personnel . . . Write — Wire — Call 


JOHN CAMERON 
ALPA Member No. 18805 


BILL COCHRANE, INC. 
27621 Ford Rd., Garden City, Mich. 


Phone GA 2-8700 

















STATEMENT REQUIRED BY THE ACT 
OF AUGUST 24, 1912, AS AMENDED BY 
THE ACTS OF MARCH 3, 1933, AND JULY 
2, 1946 (Title 39, United States Code, Section 
233) SHOWING THE OWNERSHIP, MAN- 
AGEMENT, AND CIRCULATION OF 
The Air Line Pilot, published monthly at 
Chicago, Illinois, for Oct. 1, 1960 

1. The names and addresses of the publish- 
er, editor, managing editor, and business 
managers are: Publisher, Air Line Pilots 
Association, International, 55th St. and Cicero 
Ave.; Editor Ed Modes, 55th St. and Cicero 
Ave. Managing editor, None; Business man- 
ager, None. 

2. The owner is: Air Line Pilots Associa- 
tion, 55th St. and Cicero Ave.; Clarence N. 
Sayen, President; S. W. Hopkins, First Vice 
President; Robert L. Tuxbury, Secretary; D. 
J. Smith, Treasurer, all of 55th St. and 
Cicero Ave. 

3. The known bondholders, mortgagees, and 
other security holders owning or holding 1 
percent or more of total amount of_ bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities are: None. 

4. Paragraphs 2 and 3 include, in cases 
where the stockholder or security holder ap- 
pears upon the books of the company as 
trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the 
name of the person or corporation for whom 
such trustee is acting; also the statements in 
the two paragraphs show the affiant’s full 
knowledge and belief as to the circumstances 
and conditions under which stockholders and 
security holders who do not appear upon the 
books of the company as trustees, hold stock 
and securities in a capacity other than that 
of a bona fide owner. 

(Signed) ED MODES, Editor. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 
Ist day of October, 1960. 

(Seal) GLYN R. JOHNS 
(My commission expires Feb. 17, 1964.) 
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Pacific Northern ... Working Conditions? 
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PNA Stewardess is Gina Shiffiet?. Flying to Alaska isn't so tough with this kind 
of help. PNA pilots joined our plan August 1, 1960. 


$25,000 Airline Pilot Occupational Disability Insurance* 
(Cash, Tax Free — Non-Cancellable to Age 60) 


This insurance will pay a pilot $25,000. cash, tax free, if he is permanently 
prevented from fiying for his airline for physical reasons. 


ELIGIBILITY: 


if you have been em oe ee ae eee 
a physical exami 

if have been employed more than 2 years, join by taking our 
physical examination from your company med heel Gepertma A or FAA 





SFT, Seolited abi to foie when rut oBgibte, you must apply before age 36. 














